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HOW TO CHOOSE THE ONE 
~ THAT WILL SUIT YOU BEST 


With the bewildering variety of Cruise pro- 
grammes, itineraries, ships and accommodation, 
the choice of a cruise becomes almost a tedious 
business. 


Actually, there is no need to wade through a 
pile of booklets secured at the expense of time 
and trouble. The practical and leisurely way is 
to get into touch with one of Cook’s offices 
where, with helpful and unbiased advice, you will 
be able to study all the possibilities. 


Cook’s are accredited Agents for all Steamship 
Companies so that you can at one visit examine 
their cruise brochures, itineraries, prices, periods 
and ships’ plans. Every question which comes to 
your mind can be dealt with on the spot. You 
can reserve the cabin of your choice and depart 
with the feeling that what had promised to be 
a task has proved a pleasure. 


If a Cook’s office is not within easy call, just 
write in, being assured of the fact that the same 
service and advice will be tendered through the 
post. 

LeiscAs GOODsPLANBIOSGOMEs © 


COOKS FOR CRUISES 


THOS. COOK & SON LTD., BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


* Free on request Cook’s Chronological Cruise List 


Kindly mention THE GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE when replying to Advertisements 


People in China 


Notes and Photographs by ELLEN THORBECKE 


These studies of the heirs to the world’s oldest unbroken stream of civilization are not, as will be 

seen from the word-pictures accompanying them, the work of a superficial observer. The author, 

who is the wife of the former Netherlands Minister to China, took special pains to acquaint herself 

with those aspects of life among ordinary Chinese people that least attract the attention of the casual 

Soreign visitor. Four of the following pictures are reproduced from her book People in China, 
recently published by Messrs. Harrap 


MOTHER AND CHILD—It is harvest time. The mother has risen with the sun, has boiled some 
soft rice and tea for breakfast and brought the morning pipe to her mother-in-law, still sleeping on the khan 
behind the cotton curtains. She has washed the children’s faces and then she has taken her youngest son 
out into the sunny fields. The babe has played all day long in the hay and the dancing sunlight and the 
mother has toiled silently by the side of her children’s father. Now it is almost evening. She picks up the 
tired child. One minute’s relaxation in the sweet-scented hay: then she will walk homewards to cook the 
dinner and care for the children, chatting to the old mother until the might grants her, too, some rest 
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THE BEGGAR-BOY 
People say that somewhere in China lives the 
unknown Beggar hing, the mysterious head of 
a powerful organization. He governs the 
activities of his miserable army, down to the 
smallest detail, assisted by a large number of 
local beggar-leaders. Strict rules keep the 
thousands and tens of thousands of beggars in 
China together. The country is divided into 
districts and each of the fraternity has to work 
in his own area and in his own special line. 
There are cripples, blind men and women, 
ragged children—but pickpockets too, and other 
kinds of vagabonds. They ‘work’ according to 
the instructions of the local chairman and the 
money they ‘earn’ has to be pooled for distribu- 
tion, by the leading men, to the members of the 
guild. There is a rumour that disobedience or 
treachery against their community may cost the 
culprit his life; and although nobody knows 
exactly what the laws of the beggar-guilds are, 
there 1s obviously some strict system, since the 
district leaders are habitually paid to keep 
beggars away from festivities, and experience 
shows that the discipline of their organization 
may be trusted 


SING-SONG GIRL 


The generosity of a Chinese host is almost in- 
comparable. In business he may be a haggler, 
but the moment he has sent out the red invita- 
tion cards for dinner to his honourable friends 
he becomes a prodigal. Whether in his own 
house or in some famous restaurant there will 
be an unbelievable abundance of food and 
wine. Of course there are only men round 
the table. Even today, except in very modern 
circles, it does not seem decent to well-educated 
Chinese people to sit with ladies at a dinner- 
table. Yet they desire womanly charm to 
enhance the splendour of the festwal and there- 
fore the host has invited some of the most 


beautiful Sing-Song girls to come and sing 


and dance for his guests. The Chinese Sing- 
Song girl is like the Japanese Geisha: a well- 
mannered, dainty little miss, brought up to be 
charming and pleasant. Generally she has 
been sold by some poor father and has grown 
up in a tea-house until she is old enough to 
exercise her profession. She may earn enough 
money to buy a tea-house herself when she 1s 
older 


THE CABBAGE VENDOR—A farmer, and of country stock, he sold all and came to the 
great city for the sake of his only son, from whom, however, he became estranged. Now 
he has found a small room in which he and his grandchild live together. Every morning 
he goes to market to buy cabbages which he hawks through the streets inhabited by wealthy 
people, selling the vegetables from house to house. On good days he earns perhaps one silver 
dollar, sometimes less, but always enough to pay for food and shelter. There is no longer 
any bitterness in his heart. Destiny has taken one son from him and has given him this 
other little one instead. So, as the old man wends his way through the streets under his 
heavy load, his mind is filled with visions of a bright future when his grandson will lift 
the burden off his old shoulders and secure for him an old age free of care 


THE RICKSHAW COOLIE 


While he is waiting for his 
foreign master in the streets 
of Shanghai he 1s dreaming 
of becoming a teacher one day. 
When he was a child, he went 
to school in his native village 
for three or four years, but 
times were bad and his 
parents could not spare the 
work of two young arms in 
the fields any longer. Later 
on he went to Shanghai and 
became a weaver and for a 
Sew years he earned his living 
and found time to go to a 
night school. But then the 
breakdown of the factory came 
as a consequence of the world 
crisis. The workmen were 
suddenly dismissed, and there- 
Sore he had to choose between 
going back to the countryside 
or finding another job. He 
decided to remain in the city. 
That was his only chance to 
continue the education he 
longed for so much. He got 
work—but not the kind of 
work he was hoping to get. 
He became the private rick- 
Shaw coolie of a foreigner. 
At present he is still a rick- 
shaw coolie, one of the many 
thousands who run in rain 
and sun through the crowded 
Streets of Shanghai—but one 
day he certainly will be a 
school teacher 


THE FUR-MENDER 


With a happy smile the fur-mender 
sits on the side-walk of the dusty 
street in Peking, mending the fur 
coat of the man who owns the 
house and the high wall behind 
him. He is glad to get the job. 
They have bargained quite a long 
time about the price. There will 
be five hours’ work to repair the 
coat. But at last he will get one 
good round silver dollar. He will 
change it into 300 coppers and these 
will allow him to buy rice for his 
parents and his wife and children 
and maybe a piece of fat pork to 
make a delicious dish for tonight. 
It is cold indeed. His fingers are 
stiff and blue. But quietly they 
make stitch after stitch and his 
smile deepens while the hours pass. 
Tonight, after all, it will be warm 
and they will be happy 


THE BARBER 


Among the street vendors and trades- 
men who carry their loads through 
the narrow hutungs (streets) of 
Peking are itinerant barbers with 
their stools and small stands of 
utensils, The barber's coming is 
announced by the ringing of metal 
tongs, between the prongs of which 
he moves an instrument to produce a 
high-pitched singing resonance that 
carries afar. Then the clients come 
out of their houses and sit down 
in the street to get a shave that in 
summer includes the whole skull. 
In winter, Chinese men let their hair 
grow in the Western fashion. The 
historic Chinese pigtail has dis- 
appeared from the big cities—it 
was forbidden by the Government 
after the revolution as a sign of 
backwardness and dissimilarity from 
the rest of the world. But in the 
interior one still can see elderly men 
wearing their pigtails as the emblem 
of tradition 


THE FORTUNE-TELLER— The fortune-teller is the most important personality of Chinese 
everyday life. He is to be seen everywhere, clad in the usual rather dirty blue cotton gown, sitting 
on the ground in the streets, on a bench in the markets, near the gates of the theatres, or in the 
neighbourhood of famous palaces or temples. People come to him to interpret dreams, to cure 
wlness, to find out the right day to marry, or the best hour to bathe a child after its birth. 
The merchant enquires if his business will be successful, and the peasant if the stars are favour- 
able to his planting rice instead of wheat this year on the north field. In fact, he is the uncrowned 
king of the masses in China. The fortune-teller is the last link in the chain which attaches the 
Chinese through superstition to empty convention, thus eliminating all personal initiative and 
indwidual determination. But the time is near at hand when schools and education will usurp 
his place among the younger generation in China 
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PEOPLE IN CHINA 


THE MOURNING TRUMPETERS— The whole family has collected the necessary funds for 
a magnificent funeral. In front march bearers dressed in green, with brocades and sacred 
banners. Then follow children in white, toiling under the load of sedan-chairs on which lie 
the offerings, consisting of food, paper flowers and rolls of silk. On a high scaffolding the 
portrait of the deceased is hoisted amid gaily coloured artificial flowers. Then come life-sized 
paper ladies carried by other mourners in the endless procession. They represent the con- 
cubines who will lend charm to the life of the dead man in the other world. Also a paper 
carriage with a dappled horse is not lacking, to pull the soul over the bridge connecting life and 
death. After this comes the music, large and small wooden gongs and brass trumpets 
playing shrill, oddly unrhythmical melodies, from time to time diversified by the unrecognizably 
mutilated funeral march of Chopin. All this is borrowed glory, and the bearers and the 
hired men in the procession in their dirty green toggery behave just as on all the other days 
which fortune-tellers declare favourable for the journey of the dead to the other world 
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SOLDIERS— Until very recently Chinese armies consisted mainly of coolies hired by local 
Governors for the purpose of ensuring them the necessary power. Soldiering was a job like 
any other. Nothing was more fatal to them than periods of peace and quiet that deprived 
them of food and plunder. No wonder that these soldiers, once disbanded, turned often to their 
last chance: they became bandits and stole and robbed what they could not obtain otherwise. 
But a new type of Chinese soldier has emerged from the partial consolidation of the country. 
The National Army of the Generalissimo Chiang-kai-shek is formed of well-trained, well- 
clad and well-fed soldiers who know how to fight. They proved it in Shanghai in 1932 
where they fought heroically against the Japanese invaders. They have proved something 
else too: that the Chinese, when once awakened from their peaceful life, bound by tradition 
and convention, may become a powerful factor in our disordered and dismembered world 


PEOPLE IN CHINA 


LAMA PRIESTS— There is a marvellous temple in Peking. In former times it was the seat of the 
Living Buddha when he came from the white mountains of Tibet to bless the emperors who were followers 
of Pe lamaistic creed. The stranger enters the wide courtyards encircled by the many temple buildings. 
Golden are the tent-like roofs under the radiant blue Peking sky; century-old trees contrast with the 
solemn beauty of the buildings. There are the big Tibetan prayer-mills, turned by the priests who end- 
lessly repeat their: *“‘Om-mani- -padme-hum.” A big brass gong calls the priests together. From 
everywhere silent figures emerge clad in red robes with yellow scarves. Wath folded hands they walk to 
one of the temples and squat down on the ground. The high priest talks to them in a soft, singing voice. 
The priests repeat some of the phrases. The leader’s voice swells to a kind of rhythmical chanting. The 
concentration of the priests grows into a trance. Their eyes become introspective, they are fully absorbed in 
their intense praying. An invisible wall separates them from the outer world. The stranger tiptoes 
away. He feels how strangely excluded he 1s from this world of beauty, devotion and mystery 
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THE BOY ACTOR—A/fter two or three years of hard training in one of the 
theatre schools in Peking, the boys (women are seldom allowed to act, all réles 
being played by male actors) appear almost daily on the stage. During the shows 
given by these children the theatres are crowded—as they usually are in China. 
The theatre is extremely popular with all classes of people. Chinese plays are 
really operas on historical and heroic themes. Chinese actors are not free to 
give an indwidual performance. The symbolic way of dressing, moving, walk- 
ing, make up the character of the person represented. The robes of the actors 
are very elaborate, while the stage is usually poorly equipped except for a large 
embroidered curtain. Chinese theatres are apt to be rather dirty. Nevertheless; 
no one can help feeling the love of the Chinese for their past and their traditions, 
even if they are embodied by small children trained in a theatre school in Peking 
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PEOPLE IN CHINA 


A LITTLE BUSINESS TALK 


Old Wang Tsin-Lu had heard that his friend Mr 
Liu Ten-Chen was forced to sell a good piece of 
land. As he knew that the money was urgently 
needed he smelt some business in the affair. Wang 
went to Liu’s house. After long greetings and 
mutual assurance of their extreme pleasure to meet 
they sat down at last in the sunny courtyard. Wang 
lit his long pipe: “‘And how is my honourable 
Sriend’s respected mother?” Liu bowed: ““My high 
Sriend is far too kind to inquire about my humble 
family. My mother is in excellent health. At 
present she is supervising the amah (maid) who is 
sewing a new garment for my eldest son’s baby 
daughter.” Wang shook his head: “‘Oh, oh, my 


poor friend, I am terribly sorry to hear of your son 
having had a daughter this time after these five fine 
sons of his!” Liu smiled gratefully: “* Your friend- 
ship comforts me, Mr Wang. It has been a great 
shock indeed to see another girl born into this house, 
a girl—useless in every respect. But there is hope 
that next time the gods will bless us with a male 
child again.” Wang joined heartily in these wishes. 
The conversation then turned to their neighbours’ 
affairs. Hours passed. The sun sank behind the 
western wall of the courtyard. Not a word had yet 
been spoken about the land. Politeness requires one 
not to precipitate business matters in China and to 
introduce them by a little friendly chat 
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Helsinki 


Gateway to the new Finland 


by AGNES ROTHERY 


The northernmost of European capitals, more familiar to British readers under its Swedish name of 

Helsing fors, has expanded with great rapidity since the establishment of Finnish independence. Its 

population of 198,000 in 1920 had increased to 280,000 in 1935; and the author of the present 

article shows how this growth has been regulated in accordance with the ideals of a highly cultured 
and socially progressive people 


HE tsINkKI is not spectacular. It is too new 
to be picturesque. But it has the attrac- 
tiveness of good taste and grave prosperity. 

Whether you enter the capital of Finland 
by the railway station, which is one of the 
surprises of modern Europe, or by the South 
Harbour through an archipelago which is 
one of the most extensive in the world, you 
are instantly struck by two things. First, 
this metropolis, small as it is in area and 
population, modest in wealth and tradition 
compared with the great cities of the world, 
has nevertheless a strong individuality and 
character. And second, it is incredibly 
quiet. It is not the quietness of stagna- 
tion, for the traffic of business and pleasure 
flows briskly and there are plenty of people, 
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motor cars and buses. It is quiet because 
a number of years ago the Finns worked 
out and put into operation a programme 
of noise abatement such as London has 
only recently and very partially adopted. 
In Helsinki no motor car sounds a horn, 
no steamer whistles, no factory hoots, no 
bicycle-bell rings. There are no sirens, 
gongs, carillons, street cries, blaring radios 
or racket of any kind. By the prohibition 
of all except emergency alarms, and by 
insistence on pedestrians crossing the streets 
warily and every chauffeur driving with 
care, the shrill noises and the whole inces- 
sant, uncivilized roar accepted as inevit- 
able in the congested areas of most coun- 
tries have been completely eliminated. In 


HELSINKI 


1. Market Square. 

2.Parliament House 
3, Alexander Street. 
4. Hotel Torni. 
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HELSINKI 


Fish, wild berries and mushrooms of many varieties are sold on summer mornings in the open stalls 


of the Market Square, at the head of the South Harbour 


this tranquillity nervous tension relaxes 
slowly, blessedly, permanently. Thenum- 
ber of motor accidents has also been 
greatly reduced. 

One speaks of Finland as a new country 
in the sense that it is only since 1917, when 
she won her freedom from Russia, that she 
has been an independent nation. But 
there have been Finns living in Finland for 
eighteen hundred years. One speaks of 
Helsinki as a new city because, although 
it was founded in 1640 and has been the 
capital since 1812, its most important 
buildings were begun less than twenty 
years ago, when Eliel Saarinen built the 
mighty railroad station, to be followed by 
Sirén with the Parliament House. The 
banks, shops, apartment houses, co-opera- 
tive stores, office buildings, schools and 


churches of this new era are strikingly 
successful, one reason being that there was 
little in the original wooden town worth 
saving, so that most of what was left after 
a couple of centuries of fires and fighting 
has been—and is still being—torn down by 
building authorities. The severe utilitarian 
lines of the granite and brick buildings 
are thus seen, not as eccentric experiments 
against traditional forms, but as expres- 
sions of the present needs and tastes of the 
Finnish people. 

The centre of the city is closely built 
up and derives its character from strong 
vertical lines and narrow fenestration and 
from the intrinsic quality of the materials 
used. The native granite, in shades 
deepening from pink to red, combined 
with richly coloured bricks, cement or 
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The railway station by Eliel Saarinen, in the centre of the town, was completed in 1919 


glittering metals, is given further variety 
by its building blocks being sometimes 
rough quarried, sometimes hammered and 
sometimes polished. ‘These contrasts main- 
tain their clarity in an air frequently 
washed by showers and entirely free of 
coal dust. 

Encircling the city are many blocks of 
apartment houses, their modernistic ex- 
teriors indicating the simplification and 
convenience of the living arrangements 
within. ‘There are self-service lifts and 
central kitchens from which meals can be 
sent up by dumb waiters to any apartment 
at prices low enough to be practical. In 
the residential section of ‘T6616, which has 
been almost entirely built in the last 
fifteen years and is growing at the rate of 
eight hundred new rooms annually, the 
majority of the flats are co-operatively 
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owned. ‘The district chiefly inhabited by 
manual workers is characterized by the 
same type of highly modern architecture 
and building construction and the same 
principle of co-operative ownership. 
There never was such a city, or such a 
country, of co-operatives! Not only apart- 
ment buildings but shops, warehouses and 
factories are co-operatively built, owned 
and managed. ‘The farmer sells his butter 
through a Butter Export Co-operative 
Society, gets money to extend his dairy 
buildings through the Rural Banks Central 
Credit Institute, and buys his agricultural 
instruments through the Agricultural Co- 
operative Wholesale Society. His wife 
shops for the family wardrobe in an Elanto 
Co-operative Shop. His small son at 
school uses ink manufactured by the Fin- 
nish Co-operative Wholesale Society. Even 
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Four genii of light guard the station’s entrance, while a black roof controls its granite masses 
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his little daughter, picking whortleberries 
in the wood, disposes of them through a 
special co-operative society. 

The principle and practice of co-opera- 
tion is the same in Finland as elsewhere: 
a shareholder’s plan with only members 
buying the shares; each member sharing 
in the profits and also assuming a liability 
risk, which is fixed and based on the cost 
of each share. The notable point about 
the system is its universality and its suc- 
cess; particularly its success with central 
co-operatives. One reason for this is that 
the majority of Finns must struggle to meet 
the cost of living. They early saw the 
necessity of helping one another and early 
approved the principle that profits should 
not be used for individual speculation but 
for the maintenance of the common good. 


: ALR. Pratt 


The well-lit corridors of the Parliament House 
convey an atmosphere of simplicity and dignity 
328 


Another reason is that they had the oppor- 
tunity to observe the methods of co-opera- 
tion in the British Isles and on the Con- 
tinent, and had system and sense enough 
to begin by educating, and to continue by 
supporting, honest and intelligent leaders. 

The co-operative stores began with three 
in 1901; they have increased until now 
over seven thousand co-operative organiza- 
tions of various types are registered, and 
practically one-half of the population is 
directly or indirectly connected with them. 
While co-operation in Finland concerns 
itself with agricultural production, manu- 
facturing, wholesale and retail buying and 
selling, and with educational work, the 
Finnish Co-operative Wholesale Society 
also lists a pension fund for members and 
employees, a fire insurance society and 
a savings bank to encourage thrift. The 
Rural Banks Central Credit Institute ex- 
tends credit to rural banks which, in turn, 
grant loans to their members for the 
improvement of agriculture. While the 
Government has given liberal encourage- 
ment to this movement, and while some 
Finns believe that all such co-operative 
organizations should have Government 
support, the opposite view is supported by 
the fact that many of them function suc- 
cessfully without such assistance. 

It is the Government—or rather the 
city—which co-operates with the tenants 
in many city apartment houses and also in 
the tiny garden cottages and forest camps 
a few miles out in the country. These 
doll-like retreats may be rented, or the land 
leased for five years from the city and the 
houses privately built, for such a fractional 
sum that no family need be deprived of a 
week-end, or an entire summer refuge in 
the woods, near a lake or in the open 
country. 

The fact that a flat or a cottage is rented 
from the city in no way implies an attitude 
ofinstitutionalism. Tenants are accepted, 
rent paid, buildings supervised by an agent 
just as in any real-estate enterprise. In 
co-operative apartment houses the tenant 
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“H.R. Pratt 
Co-operative enterprise has been 
the mainspring of Helsinkt’s 
development. In some cases it 
takes the form of a joint capital 
investment by those who will 
occupy a block of flats, thear 
‘rent’ serving to pay off the costs 
of construction until they become 
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By courtesy of Suomen-Matkat 


Helsinki has grown mainly to- 
wards the north-west, and the 
residential district of  Toéld, 
where the majority of the flats 
are co-operatively owned, has been 
built almost entirely within the 
last fifteen years 


oi Hf, R. Pratt 
(Above) Country cottages for the summer are privately built on land leased from the city 
(Below) A co-operative store of brick and granite, with windows set in bright steel frames 
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usually amortizes his debt in about ten 
years. 

The municipality of Helsinki not only 
co-operates with those of its citizens who 
wish to enter into that relationship with it, 
but it also manages various institutions so 
efficiently that it reached the end of last 
year with a considerable surplus. Be- 
tween the city and the suburbs are the 
hospitals; the Home for the Poor, sur- 
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By courtesy of the Finnish Legation 
Alexander Street 1s the leading business thoroughfare, where the new building of the Helsinki 
Shares Bank is distinguished by its strong vertical lines and narrow fenestration 


rounded by rose gardens; the entrancing, 
possibly extravagant, Orphanage; theseven 
municipal bathing beaches, made from 
sand dredged from the ocean floor, since 
the natural shore is rocky. Here, during 
the summer holidays, one half of the city’s 
population flocks to use the hygienic lockers 
and dressing - rooms, to ‘check’ their 
smallest members in the open-air nursery 
—and all for one mark, a trifle over a 


penny. These various institutions are not 
only organized in accordance with the 
most advanced scientific principles but 
escape the effect of regimentation by 
attractive individuality. The hospitals, 
for instance, besides being so excellent that 
they are sought by patients from the Con- 
tinent, England and even from Canada 
and the United States, have double doors 
between every room and the corridor, 
private radio ear-phones for every patient 
and a thousand thoughtfully worked-out 
details to add to the comfort of each with- 
out disturbing any. 

While there are sections of handsome 
single residences—the Legations and Em- 
bassies in Kaivopuisto and in Eira— 
Helsinki is primarily planned for its middle 
classes, although such a term hardly applies 
to a social order in which the distinction 
between a ‘middle’ and ‘lower’ class is 
almost non-existent and is certainly much 
harder to draw than in England and most 
other European countries. There are 
labourers, to be sure, and one even sees 
women employed in tasks we are accus- 
tomed to believe only men could or should 
attempt. There are industrial workers 
and they are poor—too poor, as they make 
no bones about stating through the usual 
political and printed channels. But al- 
though the standard of living is for these 
held to unremitting frugality there is no 
actual destitution. Such a thing as a slum 
does not exist in Helsinki, or in all Finland. 
The unemployed are perhaps some few 
thousand out of a population of over three 
million. 

The aged, the orphaned, the poor, the 
sick in mind and body, the working man 
and his children—Helsinki takes care of 
all these with scrupulous and generous 
attention. She goes further and shows 
concern for the artist, not confining this to 
a statue after he is dead, like those erected 
in honour of Topelius, Lonnrot and Rune- 
berg, or even to a pension for a conspicuous 
living genius, such as Sibelius was granted, 
but by providing the sculptor, painter, 
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HELSINKI 


actor and musician with suitable quarters 
in which to live and work. In the charm- 
ing Lallukka House the housekeeping 
studio apartments, with the additional 
convenience of a central kitchen, common 
garden, club dining-room and certain cen- 
tral storage and work-rooms, are rented to 
artists at about one-third of the price they 
would be obliged to pay elsewhere. 

As for its youth, Helsinki preserves a 
century-old square where, near the Cathe- 
dral and the building which contains 
the Government offices, stands the great 
University. There is nothing in the least 
modernistic about the University. Its 
situation, its neo-classic architecture, its 
classic curriculum, its cherished cere- 
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By courtesy of Veljekset Karhumakt 


The Hotel Torni, the largest and most up to date 
in the city, 1s Helsinki’s only skyscraper 
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monies are all in the established academic 
tradition. For cities, like individuals, are 
inclined to be conservative about the thing 
which is vitally dear to them and educa- 
tion is a passion in Finland. Students, 
teachers, professors, school buildings and 
school equipment, from the elementary 
grades to the highest professional degree, 
are taken seriously—so seriously that il- 
literacy is less than one per cent, a remark- 
able record when one remembers how 
much of the country is sparsely settled 
and how difficult it must be for children 
on isolated farms and remote islands to get 
to and from school, particularly in seasons 
when snow is melting or ice is breaking up. 

But Helsinki is something more than an 
example of intelligent municipal manage- 
ment and social co-operation. ‘The more 
one comes to know it the more its attraction 
deepens. One grows very fond of the 
restaurants with their low-voiced patrons 
and low-priced, savoury food. One even 
becomes rather fond of the menu cards, 
printed in Swedish and Finnish, although 
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one may be baffled by munakokkelia in the 
Finnish and not get much enlightenment 
from the dggréra in the Swedish. But one 
has only to say firmly ‘scrambled eggs’ in 
English immediately to receive them. 
The Finnish language, euphonious to hear, 
difficult to read and, the foreigner is con- 
vinced, impossible to speak—(what do you 
think of kukkakauppa for ‘florist’s shop’ or 
matkailijayhdistys for ‘tourist association’?) 
—is steadily superseding the Swedish, 
which was the official tongue during the 
seven hundred years that Finland was part 
of Sweden. The disadvantage of a rather 
isolated country isolating itself further by a 
language which has no affiliation with any 
other on earth besides Estonian and 
possibly Hungarian, which has fifteen 
cases, no article, no gender and an 
alphabet which lacks 5, c, f, q and w, 1s 
apparent to the bewildered foreigner. 
The advantages, however, are passionately 
argued by the Nationalists rejoicing in 
their lusty and newly established political 
integrity. 
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HI. R. Pratt and the Finnish Legation 


At the western end of the Market Square, near the porticoed Cit : 
| » near ty Hall, stands Ville Vallgre 
Sountain, representing the maiden Helsinki rising from the sea, surrounded by four ee : 
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HELSINKI 
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Finnish women, with their powerful physique, have invaded fields of work reserved in other 
countries to men, such as the laying of tramlines 


The hotels in Helsinki follow the pretty 
custom of displaying the national flag of 
every guest registered, so that a foreign 
visitor can tell at a glance if a compatriot 
is in town. At night the flags are taken 
in, with the single exception of Midsummer 
Night when, since the sun does not set upon 
them, they remain unfurled for forty-eight 
hours. 

One grows very fond of the shops in 
Helsinki, particularly the glittering white 
ones with milk and butter blest. “How 
showily the cheeses are displayed—and 
Finnish Roquefort is as good as French! 
One likes to look at the bakers’ windows, 
where the bread is almost like cake and the 
cake a good deal like bread: at the fruit- 
erers, with oranges from Portugal and 
Palestine, apples from Australia and the 
United States, grapes from Spain and Ger- 
many, and grapefruit which, wherever it 
comes from, keeps the same name in Eng- 
lish, Finnish and Swedish. Best of all is 


the Academy Book Shop, which, with its 
twelve miles of shelves holding volumes in 
every language under the sun, is not only 
the largest in Europe but the most obliging 
in the world. 

The visitor grows gratefully familiar 
with the cleaning and mending establish- 
ments, which are so cheap and so excel- 
lent that even those adventurers who are 
perennially attempting Europe ‘on a shoe- 
string’ can afford to have their wardrobes 
rehabilitated, wondering incidentally how 
cleaners live in a city where there is no dirt, 
although admitting that the shoemakers 
will be busy enough as long as the squares 
are paved with cobbles. 

It is agreeable to stroll along the water- 
front of the South Harbour, where the un- 
pretentious President's Palace contrasts 
with the glittering onion domes of the high- 
set Russian church, one of the few relics 
of the hated Russian régime that are per- 
mitted to remain in a city passionately 
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By courtesy of the Finnish Legation 


Gurl students attired for the University matricu- 
lation ceremony, with their new white caps 


conscious of its bitterly fought for and 
newly acquired nationality. 

In the summer, from dawn until noon, 
the market women display their wares in 
open stalls: freshly caught fish; vegetables 
and flowers; wild berries picked in the 
forest and along the roadside; wild mush- 
rooms, of unfamiliar shapes and incredible 
size and colours; fresh birch twigs bound 
into whisks for the steam bath which is the 
delight of every Finn. 

Small boats ply to and from the near-by 
islands and larger boats set out for Estonia 
and Hull. The largest boats of all, the 
great luxury liners, are bringing—more and 
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more of them every year—their cruise- 
passengers for a day’s or for a two days’ 
sojourn in the capital of Finland. 

It is agreeable to sit in one of the many 
parks, embellished characteristically by a 
statue to a poet or to a writer of fairy tales, 
and watch the well-turned-out women 
swinging by with the step ofhealth. “One 
Finnish woman is as strong as two French 
men’: and they certainly look it with their 
vigorous carriage and clear skins. The 
Finnish women have an instinct for dress; 
the present tailored fashions, with the 
small hats which reveal their brilliantly 
brushed yellow hair, and the low-heeled 
shoes are well suited to their athletic 
figures. The chic uniformity is varied by 
an occasional country girl clad in the 
striped skirt and silver-clasped bodice of 
her native province; by a trio of gipsies 
with flounced skirts and scarlet slippers; 
by a group of boys and girls in the white 
caps which proclaim their _ student 
status. 

Apart from the people and the flowers, 
the prevailing tone of the avenues is 
neutral, with much use of grey and tan and 
black. This dunness, combined with the 
solidity of the buildings, imparts a mascu- 
linity comparable to that of London or 
Shanghai, Helsinki has none of the light 
airiness which infuses femininity into Paris 
or New York. It is a sober city, built by 
sober men for the sober business of living, 
and of living in a climate which is stern in 
the extreme, with only a brief summer 
slipped in between the snowy winter and 
the bleak autumn. Its atmosphere might 
suggest—to idealists who have never lived 
in one—an academic community where 
the majority of the inhabitants are dedi- 
cated, by taste and by habit, to simple 
living and interest in things of the mind. 

A new city and yet already mature; a 
city moving to a tempo which is energetic 
without nervousness and rational without 
stolidity. 


Marques Abre 
reflected in the 16th-century decoration of the Convento de Cristo at Tomar 


Portugal’s greatness at sea is 


Marques Abreu 


window is surrounded by ropes’ ends, coral, seaweed and marine growths 


Marques Abret 


The rose window above it suggests bellying sails entwined in a pattern of cables 


Julian. Huxley 


The walls of the castle founded by Dom Denis (1279-1325) enclose the village of Obidos 


Julian Huxley 


The castle of Palmella commands a view extending from Lisbon to the mountains of Algarve 
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The Portuguese Seaman 


by RODNEY GALLOP 


To those who seek a purely matervalistic explanation for the great achievements of the human race, 

the expansion of Portugal in the 15th and 16th centuries must present an enigma. As Mr Gallop 

points out, its source 1s to be found in the indomitable spirit of man rather than in geographical, 

social or economic conditions. During his residence in Portugal, Mr Gallop devoted himself to 

the study of Portuguese traditional lore, and his book Portugal: a Book of Folk Ways, is now 
in the press 


THE most westerly point of Europe is Cape 
Roca, a sea-girt spur of the Cintra hills 
which southward-bound liners round be- 
fore turning up the Tagus to Lisbon. But 
the real uttermost end of our continent lies 
further to the south. ‘To reach it one must 
cross the green and red quilt of hills which 
separate the Alentejo from the Algarve 
and follow the coast of the latter province 
towards the west. After Lagos the vegeta- 
tion grows sparser and the landscape more 
arid. The distant serras fall away behind a 
foreground of low treeless hills. Soon figs 
are the only trees left, and these bow ever 
lower before the strong winds from the 
Atlantic. At Vila do Bispo they grow to 
less than a man’s height and trail their 
bare, bleached branches along the ground 
and even under it, looking, in their ordered 
rows, like a corps de ballet curtseying with 
outspread skirts. 

At last even the fig trees cease, and there 
is nothing left but cistus scrub and stone. 
The contours flatten out, and the twin 
promontories of St Vincent and Sagres 
come into view, linked by a wide amphi- 
theatre of vertical cliffs, stabbing the grey 
Atlantic. St Vincent is marked only by a 
lighthouse and remembered only for a 
naval battle. It is round the other head- 
land that legend and tradition have 
gathered. In classical times Sagres was 
the Sacred Cape to which the gods came 
at night to rest from their journeyings. In 
Moorish times it was sanctified by a Chris- 
tian church, and it was here that the relics 
of St Vincent floated to shore, guided and 
guarded by two holy crows. 

To the Portuguese, however, the most 


sacred associations of Sagres are those 
which connect it with Prince Henry ‘the 
Navigator’. Here it was that this ascetic 
dreamer passed his days in solitude, plan- 
ning the voyages of discovery which made 
Portugal one of the premier colonial 
powers of Europe. It is easy to under- 
stand the appeal which the place exercised 
upon him. Stark, barren, unbelievably 
desolate, Sagres seems the very brink of 
the known world, ‘where the last tangled 
edge slopes down to the abyss’. From the 
ruins of the Vila do Infante and the chapel 
where the discoverers of Madeira dedi- 
cated the first roses brought from Africa, 
the traveller of today, looking down upon 
the steamers which pass close inshore as 
though to bid a last farewell to Europe, is 
reminded of this prince who from the same 
spot must have followed with his eyes the 
first voyagers whom his inspiration sent 
forth into the unknown. 

It is pleasant to reflect that this great 
figure was half English by birth. In 1385, 
a dozen years after an alliance had been 
concluded between England and Portugal, 
a few hundred English archers (‘gens 
darmes anglois si peu qu’il y en avait’, as 
Froissart calls them) helped John I of 
Portugal to rout the Spaniards at Alju- 
barrota, in commemoration of which 
victory the monastery church of Batalha, 
the Portuguese Battle Abbey, was built 
near by. The following year John of 
Gaunt reinforced the Portuguese army 
with five thousand English soldiers, and 
by the Treaty of Windsor the alliance was 
confirmed and extended, to be cemented 
in 1387 by the marriage of John I and 
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Philippa, the daughter of ‘time-honoured 
Lancaster’ whose name in the form of 
Lencastre still endures in Portugal. On 
the death of John I in 1433 the throne 
passed to Duarte, the eldest of five remark- 
able sons, of whom Henry was the third. 
Although he earned his English title of 
‘the Navigator’ vicariously, since he did 
not actively participate in the voyages of 
discovery which he promoted, Henry was 
a man of action as well as of thought. He 
played the principal role in the storming 
of Ceuta in 1415, which has been described 
as the first step in the oversea expansion 
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of Portugal. He shared the hardships as 
well as the responsibilities of the ill- 
starred expedition against Tangier in 1437, 
and two years before his death in 1460 
he accompanied his nephew, Afonso V, 
on yet another Moroccan expedition 
and took a prominent part in the siege of 
Alcacer. 

These campaigns, however, were no 
more than brief episodes in the long 
period, from 1418 till his death in 1460, 
which he passed at Sagres, as the result of 
which the islands of the Azores, Madeira 
and Cape Verde were discovered (or re- 
discovered) and colonized and the coast 
of Africa was explored from Cape Bojador, 
which Gil Eanes rounded in 1434, to 
Sierra Leone which was reached by Cada- 
mosto nearly a quarter of a century later. 

Without his vision, inspiration and 
strength of purpose it is probable that we 
should never have heard of the hardy sea- 
men who, at his behest, went out into the 
unknown, risking their lives for an ideal. 
But after Henry’s death his spirit lived on. 
Zarco, the discoverer of Madeira, Eanes, 
Goncalo Velho and Nuno Tristao who met 
his death at the hands of Gambian savages 
—a whole generation had become fired 
with Henry’s ambition to extend the limits 
of the known world, to find a sea route to 
India and the Kingdom of Prester John, 
to trade with such Christians as they might 
find and to bring to the heathen and infidel 
the benefits of Christianity, an aim which 
they pursued less with fire and sword than 
with gentler and more truly Christian 
methods. 

Afonso V and John II promoted further 
voyages, and within a few years the coast 
from Liberia across the equator to Gaboon 
was added to the charts. The Holy See 
had granted to the Portuguese kings ex- 
clusive rights to the lands and seas dis- 
covered to the south, and these rights, long 
disputed by the Spaniards, were formally 
recognized by them in the treaties of 
Alcagovas and Toledo (1479-80). Further 
exploration and consolidation were carried 
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A corner of the Torre de Belem, built to com- 
memorate the spot from which Vasco da Gama 


set sail for India 


‘A, Costa 
King Manoel I erected the Jeronimos Monastery at Belem as a memorial of thanksgiving for 
da Gama’s successful return in 1499, and in the coral-encrusted appearance of the cloisters may be 
seen that preoccupation with things maritime which marked the age of discovery 


Ocean Pisa: 
To what lengths the Manoeline style (of which other examples are given in the photogravure section) 


can be carried is shown by this 1gth-century conception of a Manoeline gargoyle above the entrance 
to the Pena Palace near Cintra, built for the Portuguese Royal Family 


C. D. Palmer 


(Above) Batalha, Portugal’s Battle Abbey, records the battle of Aljubarrota nearby, where (preceding Wellington’s 
troops in the Peninsula by 400 years) English bowmen helped the Portuguese to defeat their Spanish enemies 


(Below) A nautical scene in 17th-century azulejos (tiles)—much used in Portuguese decoration—at Viseu Cathedral 


Rodney Gallop 


out by the two Diogos, Azambuyja and Cao, 
and in 1487 the Cape of Good Hope was 
rounded for the first time by Bartolomeu 
Dias. All this was accomplished in a 
single generation, and it was reserved for a 
man who was probably born in the year 
of Henry’s death to realize his dream and 
set the crown on his achievements. 

The expedition which was to discover 
the sea route to India was being prepared 
when John IJ died in 1495, and in the face 
of considerable opposition his heir Manoel I 
went ahead with the arrangements. ‘The 
leadership was entrusted to one of his 
courtiers, Vasco da Gama, whom Professor 
Prestage in The Portuguese Pioneers describes 
as ‘a brave, tenacious and authoritative 
man, proud and irascible’. Like Prince 
Henry he had English blood in his veins, 
for his mother Isabel Sodré was a grand- 
daughter of one Frederick Sudley of the 
family of the Earls of Hereford. 

At Montemor Vasco da Gama took leave 
of King Manoel, who entrusted him with a 
banner of white silk worked with the cross 
of the Order of Christ, declaring at the 
same time that his aims in equipping the 
expedition were the spreading of Christi- 
anity and the rich trade of the Indies. On 
July 8, 1497, having spent the night in 
vigil in a little chapel on the site of which 
the Jeronimos monastery now stands, 
Vasco da Gama set sail from the ‘royal 
village’ of Belem. Of the three caravels of 
about a hundred tons which, with a store- 
ship, made up the expedition, he com- 
manded the Sao Gabriel, his brother Paulo 
the Sao Raphael and Nicolau Coelho the 
Sao Miguel. They rounded the Cape in 
stormy weather and at Christmas reached 
the land which to this day bears the Portu- 
guese name of Natal in memory of the 
season of its discovery. Making their way 
by easy stages up the east coast of Africa, 
they struck out eastwards from a point a 
little north of Mombasa and after many 
tribulations anchored off Calicut on May 
20 or 21, 1498. The return journey began 
in August, and in September of the follow- 
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ing year Vasco reached Lisbon, his brother 
Paulo having died on the way. Although, 
owing to the jealousy of the Mohammedans, 
his mission had not been a success from 
the diplomatic or commercial point of 
view, he was received with the honour 
due to one who had performed the greatest 
feat of seamanship ofhis time. “The open- 
ing of the Cape route’, writes Professor 
Prestage, ‘weakened Islam by establishing 
a hostile power on its flank and by depriv- 
ing the Sultans of Turkey and Egypt of a 
considerable part of the revenues they had 
derived from the transit across their terri- 
tories of Eastern goods; it also led to the 
acquisition by Portugal of a dominion 
founded on the command of the Indian 
Ocean and, so far as Europe was concerned, 
to a practical monopoly of the spice trade.’ 
Henceforth Manoel dignified himself with 
the title of ‘Lord of the Navigation, Con- 
quest and Commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, 
Persia and India’. On Vasco he bestowed 
the title of ‘Dom’, the rank of hereditary 
Admiral of India and a rich pension, and 
he commemorated his exploit spiritually 
by the foundation of the church and 
monastery of Jeronimos at Belem, in which 
he is himself buried, together with Vasco 
and the poet Camées who, three-quarters 
of a century later, enshrined Vasco’s feat in 
the splendid stanzas of the Lusiads, the 
greatest work in Portuguese literature. 

The Jeronimos Church and Monastery 
are among the finest examples of that 
strange ‘Manoceline’ style, Portugal’s most 
original contribution to architecture, in 
which the age of discovery was epitomized. 
If for some tastes it is over-elaborate and 
ornate, it atones for these defects by its 
evident spontaneity, sincerity and_his- 
torical appropriateness. 

Admittedly, the Manoeline style suffered 
from the fact that it was used principally 
for adding to existing buildings and decor- 
ating them. On the rare occasions on 
which Manoeline architects had a free 
hand, as in the Jeronimos Monastery, they 
showed themselves capable of creating 
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The Portuguese fishermen go to sea in surf-boats rowed with long oars, which ride the great Atlantic 
rollers, like these sardine boats at Caparica. Their archaic half-moon shape and the eyes painted 
as amulets on the prow hint at a Phoenician origin 
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Bringing port wine down the Douro 
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The fishermen of Nazaré, a village 
with a popular bathing-beach not far 


from Batalha, wear clothes of striped 


and checked material, together with 
the characteristic stocking-cap 
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Sailing barges on the 
Tagus at Lisbon. Their 
bows are brightly painted 
and hung with cows’ 
tails as amulets 


The seaweed gatherers 
of Apulia—the name is 
unmistakably Latin— 
wear white woollen 
tunics, broad leather 
belts and _ helmet-like 
sow westers—a costume 
astonishingly like that 
of the Roman soldier 


noble architectonic forms. For its exuber- 
ant exponents, intoxicated with the glories 
of their age, everything was grist to the 
mill: Norman, Gothic and Moorish feat- 
ures; the arabesques and medallions of the 
Italian Renaissance; heraldic emblems 
such as the Cross of Christ and the Armil- 
lary Sphere; and above all else the 
naturalistic symbols of maritime discovery, 
anchors, knotted cables, palm trees and, 
in the rose window at Tomar, the bellying 
sails of caravels. The Jeronimos cloister 
has almost the corroded, coral-encrusted 
look of things that have lain for years on 
the bed of the ocean. 

The rdle played by Portugal in India 
and Abyssinia during the period which 
followed belongs to a different chapter of 
Portuguese history from that with which 
we are here concerned, and a passing men- 
tion must suffice for great empire-builders 
like Duarte Pacheco, Albuquerque and 


Two pylons at Viana do Castelo act as landmarks to guide boats into the mouth of the Lima. 
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Joao de Castro, although reference must 
be made to the naval victory gained over 
the superior forces of the Sultan at Diu 
by Almeida, which gave the Portuguese 
dominion over the Indian Ocean for a 
century. 

It was not only to the south and east 
that the Portuguese seaman paved the way 
for his country’s oversea expansion. Joao 
Vaz Corte Real and Alvaro Martins 
Homem, who had certainly touched at 
Newfoundland by 1474, may also have 
reached the mouth of the St Lawrence and 
Greenland, and about twenty years later 
Joao Fernandes, a farmer (labrador) from 
the Azores, bestowed on the latter country 
the name of his occupation, which was 
only extended somewhat later to that part 
of the North American continent which it 
now designates. 

The official discovery of Brazil was 
effected by a Portuguese, Pedro Alvares 
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granite pillars support drying fishing-nels and the seaweed is piled for manure 
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aden Gallop 
(Above) Market-day at Leiria. The small, round pork-pie hat of black felt worn by the countrywomen, 


who are noted for their oraceful carriage, 1s a peculiarity of the coastal region 
(Below) Cargoes unloaded at Oporto are carried away in carts drawn by the long-horned Minho oxen. 
The elaborately carved yokes recall the decorative motifs of the pre-Roman Lusitanian tribes 
odney Gallop 


Cabral, in 1500. I use the word ‘official’ 
advisedly, for it had long been surmised 
that some large tract of land lay to the 
west of the long sea route to India, and it 
may have been attained by Portuguese 
seamen thirty years earlier, and twenty 
years before Columbus ‘crossed the ocean 
blue’. The size of Cabral’s expedition, 
consisting of thirteen ships carrying such 
distinguished seamen as Bartolomeu Dias, 
Nicolas Coelho and others, suggests that 
it did not proceed at random but had a 
definite objective in view. Caminha, who 
dated a letter to King Manoel on May 1, 
1500, from ‘Porto Seguro in your island of 
Vera Cruz’, clearly still believed that 
Brazil, as it was later renamed, was an 
island, but before Cabral had completed 
his journey home by way of India it was 
probably realized that a new continent 
had been placed on the map, and the 
Portuguese never shared the delusion of 
Columbus that these were the eastern 
shores of Asia. 

Space precludes any account of the 
Portuguese voyages to the Far East, where 
they established themselves in Ceylon 
(1305), Java (1542) and Macao (1557); 
and of the development and extension of 
their colonial empire in India, Africa and 
Brazil. But we may profitably conclude 
by asking ourselves to what must we attri- 
bute the astonishing effort which has 
resulted in the fact that Portuguese is to- 
day the official language of no less than 
four million square miles of the earth’s 
surface. 

Geographical environment is inadequate 
to furnish a convincing explanation. To- 
day, as four or five centuries ago, the 
Lusitanian seaboard from the Minho to 
the Guadiana consists of some five hun- 
dred miles of lonely surf-beaten shore, the 
‘sands of Portugal’ of the ballad, backed 
by pine-clad dunes and salt lagoons. Only 
where rivers run out into the sea, at Viana, 
Oporto, Figuéira da Foz, Lisbon, Setubal 
and smaller places, are there natural har- 
pours, and these are rendered difficult of 
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access by their bars. Roads and railways 
run for the most part inland, leaving to one 
side the primitive villages of the fisher- 
folk, many of whom retain the physical 
characteristics of the Phoenician and other 
colonists who settled there over two thou- 
sand years ago. The very name of the 
Phoenicians survives in the modern Peni- 


-che, and their blood still runs in the people 


of Povoa de Varzim, Ovar and Aveiro, who 
in their turn have founded settlements up 
and down the coast. 

At Apulia, north of Oporto, the unmis- 
takably Latin name of which is echoed in 
the no less Roman noses of its inhabitants, 
the seaweed gatherers rake in the sea- 
dulse, clad in stiff sou’ westers like Roman 
helmets and white woollen coats with 
broad leather belts which show an aston- 
ishing likeness to the skirted tunic of the 
Roman legionary. Of Phoenician origin 
may well be the wonderful crescent-shaped 
surf-boats in which the fishermen of Capa- 
rica, Furadouro and Espinho put out for 
sardines. Like the Tagus barges, the stem 
of these boats is lifted upwards in a spring- 
ing curve to cleave the Atlantic rollers and 
actually crosses at the prow the double line 
of the bulwarks. Those of Caparica, 
white and blue, rose or yellow, are painted 
on the bows with a pair of enormous eyes 
like those which made the African natives 
take Cadamosto’s caravel for a living 
monster. 

Perhaps the most interesting of these 
fishing-villages is Nazare near Alcobaga, 
its white streets and sands sheltered by a 
high cliff on which stands the shrine of 
Our Lady of Nazareth. On the shore, 
which stretches away into the illimitable 
distance of the south, the fishermen may 
be seen launching their stocky surf-boats, 
dragging them up the beach with oxen, or 
hauling in the seines. The men wear 
black stocking-caps, and shirts and trou- 
sers of enormous checks which give them 
a comic clown-like air. The women have 
black pork-pie hats with pom-poms at the 
side, and black hoods drawn so closely 
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round their mouths as to give them the 
appearance of being veiled. 

Apart from the proximity of the sea, this 
inhospitable coast can have given but little 
incentive to sea-travel. The example of 
their northern neighbours, in particular 
the Basques, may in the earliest days have 
been partly responsible for spurring the 


Portuguese to emulation. But the real- 


father of their navy was Dom Denis (1279- 
1325). By planting the pine forest of 
Marinha Grande near his castle of Leiria 
he fulfilled the double task of protecting 
the land from the encroachments of the 
waves and furnishing timber for the ‘ships 
that went to the discovery of new worlds 
and seas’. He developed both the mer- 
chant and the fighting fleet, appointed the 
first Admiral in the person of Nuno Fer- 
nandes Cogominho, and replaced him on 
his death by Manoel Pessanha or Pezagno 
of Genoa, then the leading naval power. 
His work was carried on by Afonso IV and 
Pedro I, who, seeing the strategic advan- 
tages to be derived from the possession of 
a strong merchant marine, gave special 
privileges of free timber and exemption 
from dues to all who built and equipped 
trading-ships. 

Of these privileges many hastened to 
avail themselves, but the ships in which 
the early explorers accomplished their 
voyages were nevertheless of no great size. 
It was in a barca of some 25 tons, probably 
only partly covered in, that Eanes rounded 
Cape Bojador. Dias doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope in caravels of 50 tons, and the 
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naus of Vasco da Gama’s later voyages 
probably drew no more than 400 tons. 

Nor can it be suggested that congestion 
or restricted opportunities at home drove 
the Portuguese to seek their destiny in 
oversea expansion. ‘The population of the 
country, over six millions today, amounted 
in the age of discovery to little more than 
a million. What drove them to seek new 
worlds to conquer were the vision, the 
enthusiasm, the indomitable will of great 
men such as Prince Henry and Dom 
Manoel, who were able to communicate 
this impulse to successive generations of 
their compatriots. Their character, their 
courage and their moral ascendency en- 
abled them to overcome all obstacles and 
to impose their will on opponents far 
superior to them in numbers. 

Of Dom Afonso da Cunha, fighting 
against the Moors in Africa, it is related 
that, aiming a mighty blow with his sword 
at a Moor, he missed him, and the sword 
flew from his hand. “Go fetch it, -you 
dog!” roared Cunha, and the Moor, 
cowed, picked it up and obediently handed 
it back to him. Cunha thereupon spared 
his life. Such was the breed of men who 
carried Portugal’s name to the furthest 
ends of the earth, ‘and if there had been 
more of the world’, as Cam@es says, ‘they 
would have reached it’. They were fired 
by some vital spark, indefinable as the 
principle of life itself, which at the 
appointed time blazed forth with irresist- 
ible energy, and which, being immortal, 
may. well do so once again. 


The First British Arctic 
Air Route Flight 


As a result of understandings reached by representatives of the United Kingdom, the Irish Free State, 
Canada and the United States at a conference in December 1935, experimental flights for a trans- 


atlantic air service are expected to begin in 1936. 
more northerly, and therefore the shortest, routes, t 


by JOHN GRIERSON 


In so far as they may be directed towards the 


hey will benefit by the experience of pioneers like 


Mr Grierson, who in 1934 made the first flight via the Arctic Air Route from England to Canada 

and the first solo crossing of the Greenland ice-cap. It is noteworthy that, whereas Mr Grierson’s 

machine mustered 130 h.p., the only other aviators to cross the ice-cap (Commander Wolfgang von 
Gronau and Colonel Lindbergh) used machines of 1200 and 700 h. p. respectively 


One of the greatest barriers to the develop- 
ment of air transport is the Atlantic Ocean. 
The distance of a direct flight between 
England and America is so great that, al- 
though machines capable of this feat exist, 
the technical practicability of a direct 


trans-oceanic route remains, in fact, to be 
proved. Although, for example, the air 
distance between Ireland and Newfound- 
land is just over 1900 miles, the strong 
westerly winds prevailing over the North 
Atlantic may increase the effective dis- 
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tance to such an extent as to present a 
dilemma between incurring the risk of 
fuel shortage and reducing useful loads 
to insignificant proportions. Meanwhile 
another solution presents itself—that of 
developing what is known as the Arctic 
Air Route by way of Iceland and Green- 
land. 

This route has the theoretical advantage 
of being geographically the shortest (that 
is, by the Great Circle) between Great 
Britain and Central Canada. Moreover, 
it would make possible a flight between 
London and Ottawa without any over- 
water stage being longer than 500 miles, 
so that a satisfactory commercial load 
could be carried. At present, however, this 
Northern Air Route is entirely devoid of 
flying facilities and the country is almost 
uninhabited. Ice and fog hinder sea trans- 
port and reduce the rate of development. 
Uncharted seas, magnetic and _ wireless 
disturbances, are some of the peculiarities 
of which we have very little definite know- 


ledge. The conception of an Arctic Air 
Route was pioneered by Gino Watkins, 
and it was his British Arctic Air Route 
Expedition of 1930-31 which laid the 
foundation for all the research that has 
since followed in this sphere. My object 
in attempting the flight from England to 
Canada was to obtain as much information 
as possible concerning the fundamental 
difficulties of the Arctic Air Route. 

A first attempt in 1933—made with a 
veteran Moth equipped as a seaplane— 
having proved that the task was too much 
for such a machine, I bought in 1934 the 
cheapest possible seaplane that would do 
the job—a 130 h.p. Fox-Moth which I 
called Robert Bruce. It was specially 
equipped with a short-wave wireless trans- 
mitter, in addition to a Marconi-Robinson 
‘homing’ receiver, and carried sufficient 
petrol for a flight of 1400 miles. 

After a successful non-stop test-flight 
over the North Sea to Emden and back, 
I took off according to plan on the goth 


John Grierson 


Robert Bruce—a 130 h.p. Fox-Moth seaplane—tlying at Rochester ready for test 


Aerofilms 


Londonderry from the air, with the River Foyle and the newly reconstructed Craigavon Bridge 


Royal Air Force 


ded in A.D. 874 by the first Scandinavian settlers on the island 


Reykjavik, Iceland's capital, was foun 
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The fjord 35 miles from Angmagssaltk where Mr Grierson, in a forced landing, made his first 
‘contact with Greenland. From the glacier a stream emerges, providing a current against the we-floes 


July from Rochester for New York. The 
first stage included 160 miles overland to 
Liverpool, then across the Irish Sea, where 
I flew through a depression and the worst 
weather of the whole trip, to London- 
derry. Atlantic weather delayed the start 
from Ireland for several days but, on the 
24th, Robert Bruce left the River Foyle with 
an overload equal to the weight of two 
fully grown persons. Showers—and clouds 
which had the appearance of land many 
miles out at sea—were the only worrying 
features of the eight-hour oversea flight to 
Iceland. But even then, after waiting so 
long and seeing so few ships, I felt pro- 
foundly relieved at the sight of the black 
lava beaches and the south-coast mists 
shrouding volcanic peaks. As I flew 
over the land towards the capital I could 
see the Icelanders standing on the turf- 
covered roofs of their little houses to wave 
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and cheer. In Reykjavik I landed safely 
in the harbour barely ten hours after leav- 
ing Ireland. Bad weather prevented the 
resumption of the flight for six days. Then 
a collision with a rowing-boat occurred, 
and I had to return to England with the 
damaged parts of my machine. However, 
Messrs Short of Rochester made amazingly 
quick work of the repairs and, on 21st 
August, the seaplane took off successfully 
for East Greenland. 

Almost as soon as Iceland was out of 
sight, the sea ahead became covered in 
dense cloud, low at first and gradually ris- 
ing. Unable to see the sea, I had no way 
of estimating my drift. Even when, after 
an hour, there was a small opening in the 
cloud-curtain and several ‘growlers’—de- 
tached pieces of berg or pack-ice—were 
visible, nothing indicated the strength or 
direction of the wind high above the cloud- 
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bank. Nearly another hour later, the 
clouds rose steeply, almost obscuring the 
horizon, but just over the top appeared a 
black line of jagged rocks. In a moment 
the clouds had ended, and I beheld a 
magnificent sight of a still sea scattered 
with huge icebergs and the pack-ice 
fringed by the coastal mountains of East 
Greenland. It was the most beautiful and 
the most awful sight that I had seen in 
many travels. 

The next difficulty after crossing the 
Denmark Strait was to find the colony of 
Angmagssalik with its wireless station and 
53 inhabitants. The maps were known 
to be inaccurate and there were no light- 
houses or definite landmarks by which 
one’s position could be checked. When 
my dead-reckoning showed that I should 
be near the settlement, I could only see a 
fjord full of drift-ice. Having been told 
that there was little ice in the harbour of 


Angmagssalik, I immediately dismissed 
this inlet as an almost impossible landing- 
place for a seaplane. I therefore con- 
tinued to fly down the coast in a south- 
westerly direction, over water thickly 
strewn with ice. The only place possible 
for landing which I could see was a 
desolate lake near where I had first struck 
the coast. There was not a sign of life 
anywhere. At the end of an hour I 
concluded that I must be too far south. 
Turning northwards I sent a wireless 
message to say that I was lost on the 
coast of Greenland, stating my course, 
that I had three hours’ petrol left, and 
asking all stations to stand by. Another 
fruitless hour was spent in scouring the 
coast on a reversed course. Not a boat, 
not a house, not a man anywhere. Only 
rocks, ice and water. It seemed impos- 
sible that any creature could survive in 
such a wilderness. 


John Grierson 


Robert Bruce beached in the forced-landing fjord, which the Eskimos call Agerderdussog—'T he 
place where they found lead’. In the foreground is a small ‘orowler’—a detached piece of weberg 
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Having arrived back near where I had 
first seen a lake, I discovered a fjord 
which was almost free of ice. Moreover, 
it had some sort of a beach—a very im- 
portant consideration, because Robert Bruce 
carried no anchor, on account of weight. 
Also there were some dark shapes which 
might be Eskimo huts. Having decided to 
go down, I sent the following message: 
“From seaplane Robert Bruce to all stations. 
Have found ice-free fjord safe for landing 
about three miles from sea where coast 
runs east and west. Have food for ten 
days. "Please search. «9,.0:55) 5.0.0. al 
then took a photograph of my proposed 
forced-landing place to justify my judg- 
ment afterwards if anything happened to 
go wrong, and proceeded to examine the 
inlet at closer quarters. During this time, 
when I was flying low, the trailing aerial 
struck an iceberg and was torn off. ‘Then 
I landed for the first, but not the last 
time among floating ice. 

On taxying in to the shore, I had to steer 
between large boulders and fortunately 
ran aground without damaging the floats. 
I saw at once that what seemed from the 
air to be Eskimo huts were only black 
rocks and that there was really not a sign 
of life. Taking off my flying-boots I 
paddled ashore in the icy water to stretch 
my legs and think things out. Everything 
seemed muddled and for a time it was im- 
possible to isolate a single thought from 
the mental whirligig. Going to look for 
someone, wireless, worn-out boots, tide 
coming in, sleeping in extreme cold, hun- 
ger, hurricane wrecking Robert Bruce— 
such was the flow which had an almost 
paralysing effect. Eventually I decided 
to anchor Robert Bruce temporarily with 
big stones and paddle him into a more 
sheltered position when the tide returned. 
The emergency rations were tested, and 
though the high vitamin content of the 
pemmican was undoubted, so, soon, was 
the unpleasantness of the taste. 

Having taken out the battery, I huddled 
in between the 55-gallon petrol tank and 
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the wireless set in the cabin. ‘There was 
not much room and as night fell it became 
bitterly cold. Wrapping bits of cleaning 
rag and overalls around myself seemed to 
help but little. Although very exhausted 
both in mind and body, I could not sleep. 
Just after midnight I looked out of the 
cabin and found myself well afloat. Again 
I took off my boots and paddled, this time 
by the light of my torch. Now there was 
a skin of ice on the water and the cold was 
unspeakable. However, I managed to push 
my seaplane about 50 yards across the 
fjord to amore sheltered spot. The numb- 
ness of my feet fortunately made it impos- 
sible for me to feel the discomfort of walk- 
ing over stones barefoot. 

By circumnavigating some small ‘grow- 
lers’ Robert Bruce ran aground below a 
ledge of rock and safe from fragments of 
the glacier to which he had previously 
been exposed. But the tide continued to 
come in, and after I had knocked my feet 
back to life with the tool-bag, I put on my 
boots, took the boat-hook in one hand, the 
torch in the other, and stood on the port 
float. I then proceeded to punt the 
machine up with the tide until, nearly two 
hours later, it grounded on the high-water 
line. Again I entered the cabin in an 
effort to sleep, with as little success as 
before. Dawn broke, and some hours 
later I was trying to keep out the keen 
puffs of wind which blew down from the 
glacier, by sticking insulation tape over all 
the seams, when suddenly I heard a strange 
noise. I had heard queer things before in 
that lonely fjord, where the chattering of 
the glacial stream seemed sometimes to 
resemble human voices. But this was 
an extraordinary scream, like a fright- 
ened bird of unknown species. At first 
I thought I was ‘hearing things’, or even if 
it really was a bird, what good could it be 
tome? Then another scream and I deter- 
mined to investigate, for it might be some- 
thing which I could shoot and use to 
augment my scanty rations. Jumping out 
of Robert Bruce 1 ran towards the noise and, 
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The little settlement of Angmagssalik is inconspicuous in the long Greenland coast-line. Mr 
Grierson, like Colonel Lindbergh, flew past this ‘needle in a haystack’ without seeing it 


to my utter astonishment and unending 
joy, I saw a man running towards me over 
the rocks. In a flash the whole situation 
had changed. Now I was rescued and 
the flight could go on! With tears in my 
eyes I wrung each of the Eskimos by the 
hand as they appeared, one after the 
other. They were led by a priest, a half- 
caste Greenlander, “‘what you call bas- 
tard” as he laughingly described himself, 
who spoke a little English. He said that 
the settlement was 35 miles away and 
drew a map to show the exact location. 
From the S.O.S. description of the forced- 
landing fjord he had been fairly sure where 
to look, as this was the only ice-free inlet 
for many miles around. 

Still shaking with excitement I photo- 
graphed the search-party and wrote out 
messages to the Danish Governor and my 
wife in England to say that I was safe. 


The priest, whose name was Pastor Rosing, 
said that he would go straight back with 
the news in his 2 h.p. motor boat. First, 
however, he provided a meal of bread and 
butter, knekkerbrat and tea boiled on a 
primus. Whilst I was hungrily devouring 
this fare, an Eskimo leant over the rocks 
and fired into the water. A few moments 
later, to my great surprise, I saw a salmon 
laid on the ground with a bullet-hole 
through its head! At last the tide reached 
the seaplane, and after taxying Robert 
Bruce right out to find a run clear of ice, I 
came back to the beach so as to take off 
out of the fjord. A minute later I was in 
the air, and twenty minutes later I landed 
amongst the ice in the outer harbour of 
Angmagssalik, whose 53 inhabitants all 
turned out to greet me. 

Next day the clouds were low, but in 
case conditions might be better on the 
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Leaving Angmagssalik. The machine was towed out into the fjord and took off between the tce-floes, 
while the children of Mrs Knox, an American-Danish visitor, waved farewell 
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ice-cap, 70 miles away, I decided to go up 
and have a look. After missing an almost 
submerged ‘growler’ by inches, I took off, 
but as soon as I was outside the fjord I 
could see that the glacier was shrouded in 
a dense bank of cloud. Under such con- 
ditions an attempt to cross these uncharted 
wastes was out of the question, so I had 
to put back to the little settlement. On 
the following morning conditions seemed 
almost as bad, and after flying into the 
cloud at gooo feet for ten minutes I saw 
hoar-frost forming on the flying wires and 
decided to return a second time. 

At last, on the third day, the clouds 
cleared and there was a blue sky. Weather 
reports from Godthaab, on the west coast, 
were favourable. ‘The third breath-taking 
rush between the ice-floes was made to 
take-off and I climbed steadily on a west- 
ward course. An hour at full throttle 
brought me over the edge of the in- 
land ice-cap at gooo feet, where the 
brilliant sun shone on a desert of snow and 
ice, a sight which I shall never forget. 
There was no horizon and in the distance 
the snow merged with the atmosphere into 
a haze. There followed hours of breath- 
less waiting over that expanse of ice where 
nothing lives, where the level of the ground 
is indiscernible save here and there, when 
a dark line marks a crevasse. The only 
company I had to cheer me on my way 
was a little black dot following on the 
snow—the shadow of Robert Bruce. Ages 
seemed to drag by before a dull grey shape 
in the distance grew into the form of solid 
rock. It was the coastal mountains of God- 
thaab. Three hours and twenty-three 
minutes after leaving the ice-strewn sea of 
the east coast I passed the western edge of 
the ice-cap at 11,000 feet. Flying over the 
ice-free fjords of the west coast for 100 miles 
brought Robert Bruce safely to Godthaab, 
thus completing the first crossing of the 
Greenland ice-cap by a man alone. 

The Government wireless station at Reso- 
lution Island sent out a gale-warning 
for the next day, and the Arctic Prince, 
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my father-in-law’s factory ship in the 
Davis Strait, reported bad weather. Ac- 
cordingly it was decided to wait until the 
day after, when conditions improved. A 
start was made for Lake Harbour by way 
of Resolution Island, but during the first 
hour the clouds were so low and the rain 
was so hard that I nearly turned back. 
However, I found that by working up to 
the north of my proper course conditions 
tended to improve, the clouds became 
broken and rose somewhat. ‘The sea was 
not very rough, but there was a long ugly 
swell. Hours passed as I threaded my 
way just under the clouds, when suddenly 
I saw smoke ahead. I knew that the only 
ship in the Davis Strait was the Arctic 
Prince. I flew down low and circled. A 
puff of steam from the whistle sounded a 
greeting, whose sound was lost beneath the 
roar of Robert Bruce’s engine. The crew, 
who had waited so long for my coming, 
could be seen rushing from one side of the 
ship to the other to catch a glimpse of the 
only aeroplane they had seen since leaving 
England months before. It thrilled me 
to think that, had I been on my proper 
course, I should never have seen the one 
ship in the Davis Strait, whereas the bad 
weather had made me fly straight to it. 
Soon the clouds began to thicken and 
lower. It seemed almost as if this was the 
edge of a fog-bank. But in less than ten 
minutes the mist suddenly lifted to reveal, 
some 50 miles away, the jagged outline of 
land, dark and forbidding. ‘The sea was 
scattered with a few icebergs and large 
‘srowlers’. With difficulty, I plotted my 
land-fall on the map, whose accuracy was 
known to be doubtful. It was at Loks 
Land, some 50 miles north of Resolution. 
When I came to the Hudson Straits I 
found them completely blanketed by a 
dense sea fog, though overhead the sun was 
shining and the land was perfectly clear. 
The coast was absolutely barren, and 
there was no possible place for an emer- 
gency landing, so I had no option but to 
fly along the edge of the fog-bank and. 
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Looking eastwards 
over the vast empti- 
ness of the Greenland 
ice-cap after the flight 
across, from a height | 
of 11,000 feet 
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The lack of we at 
Godthaab makes posst- 
ble the arrival of 
thirty-nine ships in 
the year as compared 
with one at Angmags- 


salik 


John Grierson 
John Grierson 


The first sign of life 
seen by Mr Grierson 
in the Hudson Strait 
—an Eskimo encamp- 
ment three miles from 
Lake Harbour 
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hope that it would lift before I reached 
Lake Harbour. It was an anxious wait, 
but after an hour the reward came, for the 
Lake Harbour Inlet receded from the 
main coast-line and was clear of fog. There 
was no chart of Lake Harbour, so as soon 
as I saw two tents and a hut, I decided to 
land and enquire whether this was the 
Hudson’s Bay Company Post. Only Es- 
kimo women greeted me and when I re- 
peated, “Lake Harbour, Lake Harbour 
Post,” they all pointed further down the 
creek. Taking the air again, I saw what 
looked like four or five grounded icebergs 
in a bay, but on drawing closer I found 
that they were the whitewashed buildings 
of the post. I was welcomed by the 
manager and several ‘Mounties’ who were 
waiting for the s.s. Nascopie. It was a 
wonderful feeling to be on British territory 
again and to eat sausages and chips at this 
outpost of Empire. Here, as in Iceland 
and Greenland, I performed the office of 
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aerial postman and collected a large mail 
to take back to civilization. 

The following morning was so fine and 
clear that both sides of the Hudson Strait, 
which is 80 miles wide, were at once visible. 
After this last over-water hop, I followed 
the south shore as far as Sugluk Inlet. 
There I struck inland and had the pleasant 
surprise of seeing the ice-breaker M. B. 
McLean lying at anchor. This meant that 
a message was sure to be sent to Ottawa 
saying that all was well, even if Robert 
Bruce’s own messages had not been picked 
up. The country remained as desolate as 
ever, the bare rock being broken only by 
a series of water-holes or lakes too shallow 
even for a small seaplane. At Kovik Bay 


I struck the coast of the Hudson Bay, and 
at once ran into sea-mist and clouds. I 
had to fly blind before coming out into a 
clear atmosphere south of Cape Smith. 
In a short time I had reached the environs 
of my next fuel dump and began to scour 
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The buildings of the Hudson’s Bay Company's post at Lake Harbour were easily mistakable, 


when seen in the distance from the air, for grounded tcebergs. 


The post was established in 1911 
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Both the Hudson’s Bay Company and Revillon Fréres have a hut at Povungnituk, where Mr Grierson 
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refuelled from the second of the petrol-dumps prepared for him in Canada 


the coast for Povungnituk, which von 
Gronau had found so difficult to locate. 
Fortunately the visibility was favourable, 
and I soon spotted the four or five huts on 
a bleak peninsula. ‘There was a fresh 
breeze blowing and so I carefully landed 
on what appeared to be the smoothest 
stretch of water. I heard afterwards, 
however, that I had landed on a shoal and 
that the spectators had expected to see 
Robert Bruce disappear beneath the waves 
at any moment! 

Again I had a warm welcome from the 
members of the station. With Eskimo 
assistance, refuelling was carried out and 
next morning a start was made for the 
last port of call in the Hudson Bay. The 
weather was fine at first, but after half 
an hour Robert Bruce started to cross a 
cloud-bank. Feeling uneasy after another 
half-hour, I decided to grope my way 
down and see if there was enough ceiling 
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between the clouds and the sea to allow 
me to fly underneath. I found, however, 
that the clouds were barely 50 feet above 
the water, thus making it impossible to fly 
with the trailing aerial out. So I went up 
again. Another half-hour brought the 
edge of the cloud-bank, which was a great 
relief. The sea was strewn with small 
‘crowlers’, many of them having grounded 
on the shore. Presently bare rocks gave 
way to scrub and vegetation. At Rich- 
mond Gulf the ‘tree-line’ was crossed. 
Thenceforward, I was comforted by the 
facts that in the event of a forced-landing 
I should be able to build myself a shelter, 
make myself a fire, and probably shoot 
some animal for food—a very ‘civilized’ 
feeling. 

A strong head-wind all the way from 
Povungnituk had increased fuel consump- 
tion to such an extent that I decided to 
land before East Main if I could find a 
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petrol-cache. At Great Whale River I 
searched in vain for the post as marked on 
the map. It was not there, so I went on 
a bit to look for Fort George. I flew 
across the land in fine weather, but when 
I struck the coast, a dense mist covered 
the sea. Under such circumstances it 
seemed hopeless to find a post in a river 
estuary, for it would almost certainly be in 
the fog. I was beginning to feel worried 
when suddenly, just on the edge of the 
pall, I saw a settlement. Sure enough it 
was Fort George, and when I landed the 
Governor told me that they had had fog 
all day. Only a quarter of an hour ago 
had it receded! 

It did not take long to re-fuel, and after 
a welcome meal I set off for East Main. 
At first I was on the edge of a cloud-bank, 
but it kept working itself inland until, for 
the second time that day, I found myself 
sitting over what seemed an infinite blan- 
ket, with nothing to tell me whether it 
should end before I reached my destina- 
tion or before the petrol ran out. I waited 
until an hour had passed, when I should 
be nearly over East Main. Now the 
clouds seemed to stretch farther than ever. 
Suddenly I saw a small break and turned 
quickly so as not to lose it. Coming down, 
I was delighted to find a ceiling of over 
100 feet, and, more important still, I saw 
a yacht (belonging, as I subsequently 
learnt, to an Eskimo) moored in a bay. 
I landed near it and taxied in. Eskimos 
came, full of curiosity, and to the query 
‘Bast Main, East Main?” they pointed 
farther south. Once more in the aire 
distinguished a row of huts on a river 
bank. In a creek near by were moored 
two seaplanes of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. Here I was welcomed by 
Flying - Officer McNab, who was in 
charge of the detachment, and who 
arranged for his men to carry out the re- 
fuelling of Robert Bruce. It was the first 
time since leaving Rochester that I had 
not had to attend to this important func- 
tion myself. 


The following day was cloudless and the 
Canadian Air Force machines set off early 
on their photographic duties. I very 
nearly hit a shoal as I was taxying 
out under the directions of the only re- 
maining mechanic, but by good fortune 
I rose into the air without mishap. The 
wind was ahead and strong for this last 
overland hop to Ottawa. It was terribly 
bumpy even at 6000 feet, and for a pilot 
who was already aching in every limb from 
the cramping shape of his cockpit, the 
flight was extremely tiring. Nerves were 
on edge, and it seemed that even now 
something might go wrong with the engine 
and cause a forced landing in the dense 
forest where human beings were rare. At 
long last the railway was crossed. Occa- 
sionally a hut could be seen in a clearing, 
then several huts and finally a cluster of vil- 
lagesontherailway. At length smoke could 
be seen rising in the distance, betraying the 
presence of a big town. It was Ottawa. 

Thus ended the first flight from England 
to Canada, from London to Ottawa. 
Had any outside support been available 
and had the flight been carried out on a 
grand scale bya crewin a large flying-boat, 
the value of the survey would have been 
much greater. But so little is known of con- 
ditions on the Arctic Air Route that, even 
solo, I was able to bring back much use- 
ful information. All kinds of obstacles 
exist to the establishment of a regular air- 
route across Greenland—unmapped coast 
lines, lack of wireless stations, lack of flying 
facilities and severe weather. When the 
first three of these have been removed by 
mere finance, the effect of the last-named 
will diminish. Development in flying- 
technique is also bringing nearer every 
moment the day when flying becomes en- 
tirely independent of weather. Perhaps 
my solo flight across Greenland may form 
some contribution towards the establish- 
ment of a regular air-service between 
London and Ottawa in 36 hours. Then 
the hopes which were the inspiration of 
my two attempts will have been justified. 


ay 


The Rhondda Valley 


by MILES DAVIES 


The Maes-yr-Haf Educational Settlement, from which Mr Davies writes, is a pioneer among those 
institutions that take up the problems of unemployment at the point where State machinery has to 
relinquish them, and are encouraged and assisted in their work all over the country by the National 


Council of Social Service. 


It ts not their activities, however, that he here describes, but the waste, 


in terms of human and social values, resulting from the unbalanced economic development of the 1gth 
century—waste which it should be the aim of the present generation to redeem and avoid 


A HUNDRED years ago the long winding 
glen then known as Glynrhondda con- 
tained a scattered agricultural community 
of only a few hundred souls. Even in 1850 
the population certainly numbered less 
than 2000. The valley was regarded as a 
beauty spot; sheep farming was probably 
the chief occupation, and it is interesting 
to note that supplies of coal for fuel were 
frequently obtained from neighbouring 
valleys where industrial development had 
already begun. The rapid rise of indus- 
trialism in this quiet valley and its equally 
rapid decline during the last ten years have 
been so much conditioned by environment 
that a word must be said about the physical 
structure of the coalfields. 

The seams in the South Wales coal basin 
shelve downwards gradually from north to 
south. It was in the north, therefore, 


Coalfield 
Land over 1000ft_ [229 = 


Stanford, london 
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where the coal lies nearest the surface, that 
early mining took place. In the centre of 
the coalfield, where the seams would other- 
wise lie very deep, a great upfold took place 
which lifted the coal measures within reach 
of man’s enterprise. Had it not been for 
this cataclysm, in the days before history, 
the River Rhondda might still flow among 
mountain pastures instead of picking its 
way past pit-heads and slag-heaps and 
long rows of miners’ cottages. Of the 
South Wales coal measures themselves it 
may be said that they change gradually in 
composition from east to west. In the east 
for the most part are the bituminous or 
house-coal measures, in the north-west the 
coal is largely anthracite in character, 
while in the centre of the area are mined 
the famous smokeless steam coals. One of 
a series of rivers flowing fanwise from the 
Brecon mountains to the Bristol Channel, 
the River Rhondda, in cutting a deep 
trench across these steam-coal seams, has 
aided man in his work of exploitation both 
by providing easy access to the coal and 
by facilitating its transport to the coast. 
Early in the second half of the last cen- 
tury, the potentialities of Rhondda as a 
coal-producing area closely related to 
world development of steam power began 
fully to be realized. A stream of immi- 
grants flowed into the valley of ample 
opportunity: quarrymen from the north, 
shepherds from the Welsh highlands, farm 
labourers from the border counties. By 
1871 the population had reached 20,000, 
and at the end of the century this figure 
had increased to 112,000. It is difficult to 
imagine today the atmosphere of the valley 


There are two Rhondda rwwers: one 1s 
known as Rhondda Fawr, meaning Big; 
the other as Rhondda Fach, meaning Little. 
At the point of their confluence stands the 
mining town of Porth: the word porth in 
Welsh means ‘threshold’, and here, on the 
threshold of the Rhondda valley, many a 
motionless winding-wheel shows how much 
of its industrial life has come to a standstill 


Lawth Ludor Hart 


Albert Davies 


In Porth, once the hub of Rhondda’s rising prosperity, half the population is now unemployed, and half the 
pits from which coal poured down the narrow valleys fifteen years ago are closed. The more admirable, in 
such depressed surroundings, seems the courage of those who still pursue their dangerous occupation 


Weekly Illustrated 


(Opposite) Edith Tudor Hart 
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in those spacious times. It is true that 
there were set-backs and slumps, frequent 
poverty and exploitation, drunkenness and 
disorder and bitter industrial conflict. 
Withal, however, there was a zest for living 
and giving, an ardent faith in things re- 
ligious, political and social. Perhaps it was 
due to the influence of the chapels and 
Sunday schools that the progressive edu- 
cation authorities were able to instil a faith 
in education into parents, most of whom 


must have been sorely tempted to send- 


their children at an early age to earn 
money down the pits. It is significant 
that the free municipal secondary school 
at Ferndale, in the Rhondda valley, was 
among the pioneer institutions of its kind. 
Building after building rose in those days 
to testify to this spirit of enthusiasm. 
Chapels, Miners’ Institutes, political clubs 
drew their vast followings and claimed 
vital allegiances. It was, indeed, to 
Rhondda in the days of her prosperity that 
the Welsh Nonconformist movement often 
looked for a quick response to appeals for 
money. It is difficult, now, to realize how 
vigorous was the growth of this community 
and. how high were the hopes of social 
progress that might have been fulfilled if 
economic development had been more 
balanced and less dependent upon the 
great industry which has since declined so 
tragically. 

The nature of that decline is well known. 
The development of the South Wales coal- 
field had been an export development. 
The quality of its fuel brought demand 
from all over the world, and in addition to 
this, the conformation of the narrow valley 
offered every facility for quick transport to 
the coast. It has been estimated that half 
the production of the South Wales coal- 
field found buyers abroad. When, there- 
fore, export demand contracted after the 
war, these coalfields were most vulnerable. 
Among the factors accounting for the loss 
of markets may be mentioned the in- 
creased production of coal abroad, acceler- 
ated during the war; progress in electrifi- 
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cation, especially in Scandinavia and 
Italy; and the substitution of oil for coal 
for marine purposes. In this latter con- 
nection, it is interesting to read that in 
1913 our own Admiralty accounted for the 
purchase of 1,750,000 tons of Welsh coal, 
whereas in 1926 this order had contracted 
to 250,000 tons. It must be added, how- 
ever, from the point of view of production, 
that after fifty years’ activity many of the 
more accessible seams are becoming ex- 
hausted. New competitors, contracting 
demand, the increasing use of substitutes, 
and the ‘rationalization’ necessary to keep 
down costs of production have all contri- 
buted in their measure to the present 
plight of a great industry and of its per- 
sonnel. In 1920, between 60 and 7o pits 
were working in the Rhondda valley. It 
is now estimated that 26 of those pits have 
been closed. In 1920 some 49,000 men 
were said to have been in employment in 
the pits; today 17,000 is an approximate 
figure. 

The effect of this decline upon the lives 
of the community cannot easily be realized, 
unless it is appreciated how entirely the 
population is dependent for its livelihood 
ontheoneindustry. The following figures 
show how overwhelmingly, even in its days 
of depression, the mining industry pre- 
dominates among the occupations of the 
people of Rhondda. In 1923 87 per cent, 
and even in 1931 74 per cent of all em- 
ployed workers were engaged in the min- 
ing industry. The 1931 census figures 
show that 27,750 were employed in or 
about coal mines, whereas the railway, 
road and building enterprises together 
employed only 1854. This remarkable 
lack of secondary industries is due in no 
small measure to the physical configura- 
tion of the valley, which, while it facilitated, 
as we have seen, the building up of a great 
export trade, militated against the develop- 
ment of local industries. In Rhondda, 
men of ability lacked opportunity or in- 
ducement to initiate subsidiary enter- 
prises, and their talents were absorbed into 


Employed. Miners wait- 
ing at a pit-head in 
Tonypandy, a few miles 
higher up the river than 
Porth, each with his 
safety lamp in hand 


Weekly Illustrated 


Other badges of the 
miner's calling are metal 
bottles for water or cold 
tea and the ‘tin helmet’ 
used in some mines against 


falling coal 


Edith Tudor Hart 


Unemployed. Near the 
labour exchanges on 
Wednesdays and Fridays 
one may see this, but 
Rhondda has known 
unemployment too long 
to be content with idle 
contemplation 


Edith Tudor Hart 


A miner’s widow, whose care-lined face 
betrays the anxiety bravely borne by so manyi 
women in South Wales 


ar Se 
Edith Tudor Hart 


Work in the mines, and life under present condi- 
tions, bring out the best in comradeship and 
loyalty of man to man 


Edith Tudor He 


the business of getting coal. There has 
been, for example, little attempt locally to 
meet the demand of the collieries for 
machinery. Industrial development might 
possibly have been more balanced if the 
growth of coal-mining had been less rapid. 

Thousands of families, therefore, whose 
whole existence in the past has been 
centred round the pit are turning their 
faces in other directions. Between 1921 
and 1931, Rhondda lost 22 per cent of its 
people by migration. The 1921 census 
showed a population of 162,000, whereas 
the present population is estimated at 
about 137,000. As is now well known, 
today a very large proportion of this re- 
maining population is affected by the pre- 
vailing lack of employment. 

It is almost an impertinence to begin to 
assess the meaning in human lives of the 
long struggle and adaptation to a declin- 
ing standard of living which accompany 
long-term unemployment. Only _ those 
who have themselves experienced it can 
adequately describe it: the house-proud 
woman who sees her home gradually grow- 
ing shabby and drab; the father who all 
his life has made an active contribution to 
society, whether through his chapel or 
through his Miners’ Lodge, and who has 
to watch his sons sinking into the lethargy 
of an existence without ambition and with- 
out light and shade; the mother whose 
whole life has been centred round her 
home and her children and who, while her 
reason convinces her that their best chance 
is in some great city fifteen or twenty or 
twenty-five shillings distance away, cries 
out in her heart against the necessity which 
takes them from her so young to a destina- 
tion which she cannot envisage. This last 
is a problem that every mother has to face. 
Is she to keep her children in underpaid, 
local, blind-alley jobs, or send her boys 
underground, or encourage them to trans- 
fer to other areas? Many mothers put off 
the day of decision by keeping their chil- 
dren in school until they are fifteen or even 
sixteen years of age. Fewer boys are 
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anxious to go underground these days. 
The glamour has undoubtedly gone from 
the pits; wages are low, work uncertain, 
and quite likely to end when the boy be- 
comes entitled to man’s wages at the age 
of twenty-one. Even so, it is not uncom- 
mon to see the small fifteen-year-old bread- 
winner setting out to answer the strident 
summons of the pit hooter at 6.30 in the 
morning, while his able-bodied father, who 
fain would be following him, remains at 
home. ‘The feelings of this lad’s father can 


well be imagined, especially as the boy 
grows older and his earnings come to be 
reckoned in the family means test, so that 
he is in fact supporting his father. 


It is 


Edith Tudor Hart 
What is their future? If they must leave the 
valley, can they find employment in South 
Wales? Or will they be lost to Wales altogether 
and perhaps swell an already monstrous London? 


ong 
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little wonder that in many cases the boy’s 
respect for the head of the household be- 
comes undermined, and the father finds 
himself in the difficult position of trying to 
exert an influence over the adolescent son 
on whom he is partially dependent. 

If there are some parents who would 
rather see their children earning a few 
shillings a week near home, there are 
many who make the sacrifice and avail 
themselves of the admirable facilities of the 
Ministry of Labour and other agencies in 
effecting their transfer to employment of 
many kinds elsewhere. How much of a 
sacrifice this represents is perhaps not quite 
realized by those who do not live in the 
valley, where home life and home ties are 
especially strong. Among the influences 
making for this characteristic of the social 
life of the South Wales mining valleys is 
the absence of any tradition of employ- 
ment among women. Out of a female 
population of 67,000 in 1931, less than 
5000 were registered as employed. ‘This 
means that the woman’s one concern has 
been her home and her family. A pleasant 
story is told of the wayin which Frenchleave 
was taken wholesale at Christmas by the 
Welsh mining contingents of Kitchener’s 
army during the early stages of the war, 
and the same homing instinct is one of the 
problems of transference of labour from 
these valleys at the present time. 

A casual visitor to Rhondda, walking 
through one of its shopping-centres, might 
not notice many visible signs of a depressed 
area. As is frequently remarked, the 
people of the valley cling tenaciously to 
their standards. If, however, we should 
accompany a housewife on her weekly 
shopping expedition and observe how care- 
ful she must be not to deviate from the 
routine of expenditure which the limita- 
tions of her unemployment income dictate, 
we shall begin to realize something of the 
monotony and anxiety of her life. The 
following budgets show the expenditure of 
two unemployed families as actually spent 
during the current week. 
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Mrs A—EXPENDITURE OF FAMILY OF FOUR 
(HUSBAND, WIFE AND TWO CHILDREN) 


Income—f1 10 6 


Rent 


Food— 

Milk and bread 

14 lbs potatoes 

2 lbs butter 

1 lb margarine (for cake) 
lb cheese 
packets flour 
lbs sugar 
lb tea 
lb currants 
Meat for week-end 


He LO tHe 


Meat for Wednesday and Thursday 


Cabbage for week-end 


Other household expenditure— 
Coal 
Electric light 
2 boxes matches 
1 lb soap 
1 packet washing powder 
Polish (floor, boot, metal etc., 
according to need) 


Insurances 

Boot and clothing clubs 
Doctor and hospital» 
Sunday paper and sundries 


4 


No 


Mrs B—EXPENDITURE OF FAMILY OF FIVE 
(HUSBAND, WIFE AND THREE CHILDREN) 


Income—L1 13 6 


Rent 
Food— 
Bread 
2 tins condensed milk 
Potatoes 
24 lbs butter 
4 lb margarine 
lb lard 
lb cheese 
4 lbs flour 
4 lbs sugar 
+ lb tea 
4 lb currants 
2 lb pot jam 
Cocoa 
Salt 
1 lb bacon 
1 lb peas 
Meat for Sunday 
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Other household expenditure— 
Coal and coke 
Light and matches 
2 lbs soap and Persil 
Polishes 


Insurances 
Boot and clothing clubs 
Doctor and hospital 
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can quickly get out of sight of industrialism 
thondda: the hills start from the very backyards 
he houses. Yet the mines take their toll of the 


llings clustered around the pits: subsidence of 


earth due to the works underground is no 
ymmon occurrence 


sly Tllustrated 


th Tudor Hart 


Though nowadays a good house—that 1s, one with 
two downstairs rooms—is often shared between two 
families, the Rhondda woman 1s as house-proud as 
ever, and soaps and polishes form an essential item 
in her budget. The houses belong in many cases 
to the colliery 
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Mrs B adds the following note: “What 


money I have left I use for the purpose of 


buying cotton and wool for mending and 
darning. It’s really up and down to live 
on the above money, because when I don’t 
need such things as washing powder or 
polishes, the money is needed for boot 
repairs, etc. With growing children I find 
it hard to balance my income as stated. 
Some weeks we have no Sunday meat, and 
then I use the bacon. ‘Two of my children 
get dinner in school. My insurance is 
made up as follows: husband 6d., wife 6d., 
children 1d. each.” 

From household budgets such as these it 
is possible to imagine something of the 
monotonous poverty of long-continued un- 
employment. What is less easy to appre- 
ciate is the insidious assault upon a man’s 
personality which continued idleness makes. 
It is a mistake, however, to think of un- 
employed men in general as standing about 
the street corners. The people of the 
valley have known unemployment too long 
to stand still in contemplation of it. “There 
is always work to be done for the house: 
a bag of coal to be picked if possible from 
the shale-tips, a garden or allotment to be 
cultivated, and the family shoes to be 
repaired. Deterioration undoubtedly goes 
on apace, especially among the young 
fellows who have not known the discipline 
and stimulus of a job of work. Yet, on the 
whole, unemployment has probably taken 
less moral toll here than in areas where the 
social urge is less strong. ‘The tendency 
to belong to a group, whether in chapel, 
choir, trades union or political club, has 
probably been the saving of Rhondda. 
Moreover, the low wages and uncertainty 
of work prevailing in the mining industry 
today have contributed towards a social 
unity between employed and unemployed. 
Undoubtedly the economic equality which 
pervades the life of the valley makes for its 
deep sense of community. 

Of great significance at the present time 
is the adaptation of the group urge of the 
Rhondda miner to the peculiar exigencies 
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and opportunities of unemployment. In 
every village in the valley, groups of un- 
employed men have been drawn together 
to share a common purpose, a common 
service. Thus it has always been in days of 
difficulty and distress; men have gathered 
together to share their problems. Today 
in the Rhondda Unemployed Men’s Clubs 
one meets memberships of men of different 
denominations and hostile parties and with 
all the differences of age, type and tem- 


~ perament which are to be found in every 


community. It is characteristic of the 
clubs that they are self-governing and 
democratically controlled. The practice 
of government is arduous and difficult, and 
the growth in toleration, good-humour and 
patience among men of differing views and 
tempers is in itself a valuable experience 
in education and in citizenship. From 
one aspect, these unemployed clubs can be 
likened to other clubs where men meet to- 
gether to kill time; at their best, however, 
they are places where a serious experiment 
is being made in using leisure for the pre- 
servation of personality. The clubs, which 
first began as an expression of men’s desire 
to be together in face of a common idleness, 
today represent a positive achievement 
in terms of adult education. Dramatic 
societies, choirs, orchestras, tutorial classes 
and lectures have always had a tradition 
in the valley: it is an irony of unemploy- 
ment that only now has the opportunity 
come to many to participate in these things. 
The fact that many hundreds of men bend 
their. minds whole-heartedly to these en- 
terprises in spite of their ever-present 
anxieties and privation, is an eloquent trib- 
ute to the quality of the Rhondda miner. 

When an opportunity occurs to unem- 
ployed colliers to use their own craft and 
training co-operatively, there is an eager 
response. ‘Through the friendly initiative 
of one of the Rhondda estates, permission 
has been given for the co-operative work- 
ing of two or three mountain coal out- 
crops. ‘The organization and develop- 
ment of these schemes, involving much 


‘Weekly pe! 


(Above) The traditional part-singing is an important feature of Rhondda life: a choir practice at 
Tonypandy 
(Below) The continual calls upon the Miners’ Institute libraries show how keenly other cultural 


interests are pursued 
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By courtesy of the Maes-yr-Haf Commtttee 


The Unemployed Men’s Clubs, self-governing and democratically controlled, represent a positive 


achievement in the battle with enforced idleness. 


labour and skill, has been carried out with 
enthusiasm, and as a result a number of 
unemployed men, working systematically, 
produce for their families two hundred- 
weights of coal every week. 

The great measure of success which has 
attended these efforts of the unemployed 
men to help themselves and to turn their 
enforced leisure to useful purpose is due 
not only to the faith and tireless energy of 
the officials and committees of the Unem- 
ployed Men’s Clubs, but also to the good- 
will of those in all parts of the country 
whose gifts provide the material encour- 
agement which enables their work to 
develop. This goodwill is manifested 
through a number of unofficial organs of 
social service in the valley. The Civil 
servants, moreover, both local and national, 
who are employed in the valley are 
not content with doing their public duty, 
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The buildings are constructed by the men themselves 


but render personal service as well. It 
is, for example, greatly to the credit of 
the staff of the Rhondda Education Auth- 
ority that, in addition to operating offici- 
ally the school meals and the ‘milk in school 
scheme’, they organize unofficially a fund, 
which provided last year, for example, 
for the distribution of 10,000 pairs of boots 
to those children who were most in need. 

It is not possible to estimate all that is 
being done to mitigate Rhondda’s present 
plight, whether by official agencies or by 
groups of people who are anxious to make 
their contribution. Mention, however, 
must be made of the local employment 
created through the good offices of the 
Commissioner for Special Areas. Up to 
the present time his assistance has been 
largely given in the direction of improve- 
ments in the public health services, notably 
in the shape of a grant of over £100,000 


made to the Rhondda Urban District 
Council for completing the sewage system 
of the valley. On this scheme married 
men long unemployed are given work for 
periods of thirteen weeks at trade union 
rates of pay. ‘Three open-air swimming- 
baths are to be built shortly, with the help 
of the Commissioner, and financial assist- 
ance has also been made available for 
Maternity and Child Welfare. These 
grants have value both in providing tem- 
porary work, and in giving a helping hand 
to a Council handicapped by poverty in 
carrying out its plans. 

A hundred years ago, Rhondda was a 
sparsely populated green valley. A hun- 
dred years hence—who can tell? It is 
comparatively simple to assemble a popu- 
lation, and to encourage it, while industry 
thrives, to build and breed and plan. It 
isa much more complicated business, when 
industry declines, to redistribute that popu- 
lation like so much stock-in-trade for 
which changed circumstance has provided 
a greater demand elsewhere. ‘The up- 
rooting of communities cannot be accom- 
plished without grave damage and waste. 
More than houses and roads and railways 
have been built during the fifty years of 
Rhondda’s prosperity. There has been a 
culture and a way of life created which is 
Rhondda’s own, and which is precious in 
itself. And the country as a whole will be 
the poorer if, not only in Rhondda but in 
other areas also, vital traditions and local 
cultures are lost by the continued concen- 
tration of industry in London and _ the 
cosmopolitan south. 

Where Rhondda is concerned, however, 
we must be realistic. The young people 
in large numbers must go elsewhere if their 
lives are to retain their purpose. ‘There is 
no room in the pits; there is no room in the 
shops; there is no room on the staffs of the 
schools for many hundreds of ambitious 
young men and women. With the school 
population declining, the Rhondda Edu- 
cation Authority in present circumstances 
is not likely to appoint many new teachers 
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for some time to come. Increasingly, 
therefore, young Rhondda teachers are 
finding jobs in and around London, while 
boys and girls in the upper forms of sec- 
ondary schools, discouraged from seeking 
admission to training colleges, are turning 
to England in search of openings however 
humble. So many of the able and adven- 
turous among the younger generation are 
assuming that their services are not needed 
in South Wales. It is the older generation 
that remains behind. 

Our plea today is that this geographical 
gulf between old and young shall not be 
greater than is necessary. The narrow 
mining valleys, as we have seen, are prob- 
ably not suitable for future industrial de- 
velopment, but there is room in South 
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Where the coal lies at such an angle to the 

surface that it can be won without a shaft, at 

is sometimes worked co-operatively by groups 
of unemployed miners 
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tony of unemployed existence. 


Wales, and hospitality in South Wales for 
every enterprise. Rhondda itself les in 
the county of Glamorgan, but only a part 
of that county is composed of mining 
valleys. Between the mountains and the 
sea lies the Vale of Glamorgan, a belt of 
fertile country, where farming has been 
carried on for centuries. It seems possible 
that something might be done for the 
people of the hills in this green vale, with- 
out unduly disturbing the way of life of 
its own inhabitants. Already the Com- 
missioner for Special Areas has acquired 
an estate by the sea, where certain families 
from the valleys will be established on 
market-garden small-holdings. Moreover, 
there are other parts of the Vale less suited 
to agriculture, centred on the roads and 
railways which link the coalfields with the 
ports of Barry and Cardiff, and here there 
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Albert Davies 
Broadcasting—especially the talks programmes—has done an immense amount to alleviate the mono- 


The Wireless Discussion Group of the Trealaw Unemployed Club 


would seem to be possibilities of industrial 
development. ‘There is urgent need that 
all the efforts that are being made to ex- 
plore these possibilities should be encour- 
aged and accelerated while there is yét 
time. One views with some disquiet the 
likelihood of the mining-towns of the 
valleys becoming ‘phantom’ towns, in- 
habited only by aged people, participants 
in an era that is past and gone, and cut off 
from the main stream of economic life. In 
an age when isolation of every kind is being 
broken down, there must be some remedy 
which would limit this dispersal of the 
youth of a community. Surely it is not 
beyond the wit and goodwill of man to 
preserve, In some measure and in some 
place, that which has been of value in the 
social development of the valleys during 
the past fifty years. 


